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THE BIRDS OF SANTA CLARA VALLEY offers 14 local birds, illustrated by San Jose artist 
Suzanne Bauer, that may be found at the baylands, streams, rivers, lakes, parks and even 
your own backyard. To use and enjoy this book, you don’t need to be an expert birdwatcher. 
All you need is an interest in the outdoors and the creatures who live in it. This guide is 
designed to create an understanding and appreciation of the birds that share Santa Clara 
Valley with us. 

All of the birds pictured in this book may be found on Santa Clara Valley Water District prop¬ 
erties. Reservoirs and percolation ponds are a favorite home of many varieties of birds and 
other wildlife. To find other places where birds may be seen or to find out more information 
about local birds, see the reference section in the back of this book. 

Enjoy!!! 


(cover) GREAT BLUE HERON (42 to 52”) 

One of the largest long-legged birds in the West, Blue Herons are blue-gray with a yellow, dagger¬ 
like bill. Adults have white above their head and a six-foot wingspan. Their voice is a deep, harsh croak 
or a loud “grak” when startled. Herons may be seen in wetlands such as streams, marshes, tidal flats 
and shorelines. Locally, they may be found at Almaden Reservoir, Palo Alto Flood Basin and Llagas 
Creek below Chesbro Reservoir. Herons stand motionless with neck erect or head between shoulders. 

Great Blue Herons are often confused with cranes, but they have a longer bill and fly with their necks 
pulled back on their shoulder, legs extended outward. Herons tend to stand in water or on a bank, 
while cranes stand in marshes or dry fields and are more wary. 


OSPREY (21 to 24V 2 ”) 

A large hawk resembling a small, white-breasted eagle. Its back is 
black with a white underneath. Ospreys fly with a distinctive crook in 
their wings. Its call is a high, whistled “k-yewk, k-yewk” or a sharp 
“cheep, cheep.” They live in coastal areas, inland lakes and rivers. 
They may be seen at Ed Levin Park and Chesbro Reservoir. 

The Osprey is the only hawk that feeds only on fish. It hunts by 
hovering over water and then plunges feet-first for a fish. Its breeding 
success has decreased in many areas due to contamination of fish by 
toxic chemicals. 







CALIFORNIA QUAIL (9 to 11”) 

A plump, grayish chicken-like bird, the quail is recognized by a dark plume that curves out over the 
face. Males are colorfully patterned, females are less boldly marked. Its call is a loud, distinctive “ka-ka- 
kow.” The male guarding the flock makes soft clucking sounds and a single, sharp note. 

They may be found in brush with open areas such as coastal or foothill chaparral, streams, canyons, 
farms, suburbs or areas like McClellan Ranch Park (Stevens Creek) or Stevens Creek County Park. 
After the breeding season, the birds travel in flocks and are often seen in city parks, gardens and yards. 
They perch in trees for safety or to roost. 



RED-TAILED HAWK (19 to 25”) 

A large broad-winged (four to five feet) round-tailed hawk very common in rural parts of the Bay 
Area. When soaring, red on the upper side of the tail is visible in adults. They are best identified by their 
wings, tail, and loud, harsh scream—a long “keeer-r-r.” 

The Red-Tailed Hawk is found in open country, woodlands, mountains, deserts or wherever there is 
open hunting areas with woods for nesting. Areas where they may be seen include Henry W. Coe 
State Park (Coyote Creek), Alum Rock County Park and Palo Alto Flood Basin. 

They often perch atop telephone poles or fence posts for hours waiting to swoop down upon an un¬ 
suspecting lizard or ground squirrel. The hawk plays an important role in controlling rodent popula¬ 
tions. 











WOOD DUCK (17 to 20V 2 ”) 

Wood Ducks are one of the most colorful of California ducks. The head of the male is distinguished 
by long, downswept bright green and purple marks with white stripes. The male voice is a clear, rising 
whistle, the female a low “crreck, crreck.” They live in backwaters of rivers, wooded lakes and reser¬ 
voirs such as the Metcalf Percolation Pond (Coyote Creek) or the Coyote Creek County Park below 
Anderson Lake. 

Wood Ducks nest in tree hollows. A mated pair will perch in trees, especially when searching for a 
nesting site. 


BARN SWALLOW (5 3 A to 7 3 A”) 

This is the only swallow in the United States that is truly swallow-tailed. Its tail is long and deeply 
forked, with whitish spots. Their backs are blue-black with cinnamon-buff undersides and a dark throat. 

Swallows are graceful in flight and “hawk or soar” low to the ground over farms, ranches, meadows, 
canyons and areas like Vasona Lake County Park. Its song is long, rapid chirping. They also make a 
sharp “pit-vik” note. 

The Barn Swallow is the most popular bird in Europe, nesting under the eaves of houses. Disturb¬ 
ance of its nest is believed by some people to bring great harm to the human occupants. They often at¬ 
tach their mud and straw nests to bridges or other man-made structures. 








BROWN PELICAN (45 to 54”) 

A large ocean bird with a wingspan of six and one-half feet. The adult bird is grayish-white with white 
around the throat and head. They are easily noticed in flight by their flap and sail pattern, short tail and 
S-shaped neck. 

Adults are generally silent. Pelicans are often seen sitting on rocks, posts and boats, or flying low in 
single file over water. They dive straight down into water for food and use their pouch to suck in small 
fish. They may be seen at various locations in the Baylands including the Lucy Evans Baylands Nature 
Interpretative Center in Palo Alto and the San Francisco Bay National Wildlife Refuge Environmental 
Education Center in Alviso. 

These birds were once threatened with extinction by the effects of the pesticide DDT, which caused 
thin egg shells. The Brown Pelican’s breeding has been much improved since DDT was banned in the 
United States. It is, however, still listed as an endangered species. 



SCRUB JAY (11 to 13”) 

This jay is robin-sized but looks larger due to 
its large beak and long tail. Its head, wings and 
tail is blue, while its back is dull brown. The call 
of this noisy bird is a rough, rasping “kwesh, 
kwesh.” They also make a long series of 
“check-check-check” in flight. Jays live in the 
foothills, oak woodlands, chaparral, along 
wooded rivers and in suburban gardens. They 
may be found at Vasona Lake County Park and 
Stevens Creek County Park. 

The Scrub Jay helps oak forests to grow by 
burying many more 
acorns than they eat. 
Although thought of as 
a nest robber, they eat 
mainly insects during 
the summer. 
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CEDAR WAXWING {6V2 to 8”) m 

velvety feathers, a crest or plume on the head and a “masked" «ace. Cedar i 
ne from the waxy red tips on their wing-feathers. Their voice is a thin lisp or 

I \ 

, the edges of forests, orchards and city parks with fruit or berry-bearing trees 
seen at Coyote Creek Park Chain (Piercy-Tennant Ave) and Vasona Lake 

;g migration, they travel in small flocks flying from tree to tree. Their winter 
they will catch flying insects during mild weather. 
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Largest western heron next to the Great Blue Heron. Egrets are identified by a yellow bill, black legs 
and feet and snow-white body. They have large white plumes on their back during breeding season. 

When feeding, egrets extend their necks. Their voice is a low, hoarse croak. They may be found in 
marshes, ponds, mudflats and stream banks such as Charleston Slough (Palo Alto Baylands) or Moun¬ 
tain View Regional Shoreline Park (Stevens Creek). 

The Great Egret was nearly hunted to extinction in the 18th century for the plumes, which were 
fashionable for women’s hats. Now protected, the bird faces loss of the places it lives due to the con¬ 
tinued draining of wetlands and marshes. 









































TURKEY VULTURE (26 to 32”) .. 

, .. , t ■ rJiUnia thp Turkeu Vulture is about the size of an eagle and nas 

. w>* a small, naked red head. They w,» h ls5 or 

grunt when threatened, bnt are usually stent and Hft un5teadlly when soarlng . 

When flying, wtngs are held at a slight V angle. I ^ dead animals on ope n ground or 

L U lTde“r a ched tn hees” oTpJ, Vultures are mistakenly called‘Wards.” As scavengers, 

Stede ParMCoyote Creek) or the Alamitos per- 

eolation ponds off Almaden Expressway at Coieman Road. 


KILLDEER (9 to 11”) 

Robin-sized, the Killdeer is identified by two black breast bands, a grayish-brown back and white 
underneath with long, golden-red tail feathers. A noisy bird, it repeats a shrill “kill-deer, kill-deer” or 
sad “dee-ee (rising) dee-dee-dee.” 

They are common to fields and pastures, lawns, streambanks, gravel beaches, even railroad edges. 
Killdeers may be seen at the Los Capitancillos and Alamitos percolation ponds off Almaden Ex¬ 
pressway and Coleman Road, and the Los Gatos Creek percolation ponds. 

When threatened, the Killdeer fakes injury by dragging itself on one foot with its wings appearing 
broken and with its tail fanned toward the intruder. This display is effective In keeping animals from its 
nest or young. 



























If you would like some more information about Santa Clara Valley birds, here are a few books, places 
and groups to contact: 


PLACES AND GROUPS 

1. Santa Clara Valley Audubon Society, 2253 Park Boulevard, Palo Alto 94306, (415) 
329-1811. The Audubon Society is an excellent place to get information about local birds. 
They sponsor a variety of activities to acquaint novice and experienced bird-watchers with 
local species. Programs include field trips, discussion groups and environmental education 
workshops for teachers. 

2. Youth Science Institute, 16260 Alum Rock Avenue, San Jose 95127, (408) 258-4322, 
(408) 867-6940 (Sanborn), (408) 356-4945 (Vasona). The Youth Science Institute offers 
three centers at Alum Rock, Sanborn, and Vasona Parks, with programs for schools and the 
general public. The institute features a museum at Alum Rock, a visitor center at Sanborn 
and a Water Discovery Center at Vasona. Programs include natural history, science and 
resource conservation. 

3. City of Palo Alto, Lucy Evans Baylands Nature Interpretive Center, 2275 Embarcadero 
Road, Palo Alto, 94301, (415) 329-2506. Offers public weekend nature walks, slide shows, 
movies and ecology workshops. School programs offered during the week (reservations). 

4. Environmental Volunteers, 2253 Park Boulevard, Palo Alto 94306, (415) 327-6017. 
Over 100 professionally trained environmental volunteers work with children of all ages in 
classrooms, school yards, community centers and nature preserves. 

5. Hidden Villa, 26870 Moody Road, Los Altos Hills 94022, (415) 948-4690. Provides 
classroom presentations and day-long nature programs at a working farm and in the Adobe 
Creek watershed. 

6. Midpeninsula Regional Open Space District, 375 Distel Circle, Suite D-l, Los Altos 
94022, (415) 965-4717. MROSD has 19 open space reserves with trained volunteer docents 
who provide natural science tours on several of the reserves. 

7. Nature Explorations—Tuleyome, 2253 Park Boulevard, Palo Alto 94306, (415) 
324-8737. Professional naturalists lead programs that combine science, art and history for 
the general public. Programs include day hikes, backpacking, camping and special activities 
for single parent families, women and teenagers in group homes. 

8. Peninsula Conservation Center Foundation, 2253 Park Boulevard, Palo Alto 94306, 
(415) 328-5313. The center houses six environmental organizations including the Audubon 
Society, Sierra Club, Nature Explorations—Tuleyome, Environmental Volunteers and others. 
A comprehensive library offers information on environmental issues for the general public 
and teachers. 

9. San Francisco Bay National Wildlife Refuge Environmental Education Center, Grand 
Boulevard, Alviso 95002, (408) 262-5513. 20,000 acres of open space allow classes and 
groups a great way to learn about the Bay. Available by reservation only. 

10. San Francisco Bay Bird Observatory, P.O. Box 247, Alviso, 95002, (408) 946-6548. A 
nonprofit research and educational organization studying bird life on San Francisco Bay. Pro¬ 
grams offered include bird walks and bird identification classes. 
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(left) BARN OWL (14 to 20”) 

The Barn Owl is the only owl with a white, heart-shaped face. It is medium sized with long legs, a 
light tan back, and whitish or cinnamon underneath. It appears ghostly white at night in the glare of 
headlights. Unlike most owls, its voice is a loud, rasping hiss or snore. 

Barn Owls hunt at night with a moth-like flight. They may be found where there are many rodents 
such as fields, marshes, woodlands, farms, towns and canyons. Places they may be seen include Alum 
Rock Park (Upper Penitencia Creek) or the Rancho San Antonio County Park (Permanente Creek). 

Barn Owls are efficient in hunting small rodents, including rats, mice and gophers. They nest in 
barns, abandoned buildings and tree hollows. 
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_ , MOURNING DOVE (11 to 13”) 

A brownish-gray dove smaller and slimmer than the pigeon. They have a very long pointed tail with 
tapered white-tipped outer tail feathers. Mourning Doves get their name from the male’s sad song dur¬ 
ing the breeding season, a “coo-ooh, coo, coo-coo,” the last three notes lower than the first. This dove 
inhabits farmlands, towns, open woods, grassland and desert. It may be seen at Mount Madonna 
County Park, Henry W. Coe State Park and Kelley Park. 

Although widely hunted, the Mourning Dove has many offspring and has managed to maintain a 
stable population. They will come to a grain feeder or grain spread on the ground. 











